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EDITORIAL 


Tue STAFFING SITUATION 


Ir after the absence of a year or two we return to a familiar library, we are apt to find that 
most of the librarians known to us have gone, or so many of them that the familiarity seems to 
have departed. Indeed the turn-over in the visible staffs is so great as to suggest that library 
service, fascinating as some think it to be, we amongst them, is not sufficiently so to hold its 
beginnners. The impression that this applies only to libraries should not be adopted until we 
know that most other occupations are not afflicted with the same transience in their servants. 
We have to assure ourselves that this is not a national condition that is itself transient, in which 
every professional, industrial, and commercial concern is fighting for a share in the limited 
supply of young workers and is offering wages or salaries against the others in a boom time which 
may pass. Are we able to tell juniors that the “never-had-it-so-good”’ age is unlikely to endure 
and that library service will and they should stay in it ? If we could, would the immediate cash 
of the outside world prevail and the credit of the future be foregone ? 

These reflections, which mainly concern the supply of entrants to the profession, are 
occasioned by the publication last month of a new, revised edition of the Choice of Careers 
pamphlet from the Central Youth Employment Committee of the Ministry of Labour, 
Librarianship. In most ways it is excellent and must have been based on sound information. It 
shows how varied now are the types of library in which the fortunate entrant may possibly find 
work, and, after setting out with exemplary brevity the history of libraries from the earliest times, 
proceeds to discuss the types with reference to the personal qualities required for it, the training 
and educational background necessary, and the prospects; all this is well balanced. Only 
occasionally do the hindrances peep out; for example, when in public libraries we are told that 
a shift system must be worked to keep them open at hours when other workers are at leisure to 
use them. Other points may emerge. 

For the present occasion, we confine ourselves to the public libraries, although THe 
Lisrary Worvp’s province is all libraries. No doubt the problems the public librarian faces 
are faced in a measure in the university, research and industrial library. At present all face that 
of the initial recruitment of staff and should be helped by this, to us, enticing pamphlet. It 
advances the principle that most libraries require a first training in common attitudes and 
methods: in brief, the L.A. First Professional Course, but for aspirants for university and some 
other libraries a degree is postulated although assistants with less qualification may be em- 
ployed in secondary work. 

The causes of staff changes are many—personal and economic ones leading the rest. The 
main personal one is implied in a saying of fifty years ago: “librarianship for men is a dying 
profession. We shall go the way of the American library; and any profession which is exclusively 
in the hands of women is not held in the highest respect, even by women themselves”. Years 
age THe Liprary Wor Lp published a parody concerning one, 

The last of all the males was he 

That laboured in a library. 
The women, of course, taking over. To-day this seems stale; the women in libraries outnumber 
the men by three to one; libraries could not function without them. Indeed, “this is a woman’s 
age’’, a prominent journal told us recently, ‘“‘Nearly every journal and much ‘of most newspapers 
is focussed upon her’’. The largest wastage probably arises from this preponderance, although 
we assert that a number of senior women who have renounced marriage, and doubtless some 
who have not done so—for there is no barrier to continuance after marriage today—give 
service that is a privilege to acknowledge. 

Another discontent that faces us is caused by our awkward hours. There is a growing 
feeling that libraries should be open, except on admitted holidays, when other workers are free 
to use it. It may be an exaggeration but it is said that for some the libraries are always closed 
at times when they could use them. The recent trend has been to reduce hours. Any extension, 
however desirable publicly, creates staff bother. ‘I have to work fearfully late hours’’, wrote a 
young assistant to us recently, “ I am on at least twice a week until 7 p.m. I am always late for 
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my dancing’. That is to exaggerate, no doubt, but the “boy friend’, who is usually free soon 
after 5 p.m., as a magnet is a practical fact of importance. Our work competes with him with 
difficulty. 

The salaries for beginners are not unsatisfactory; they to not yet compare well with those 
of the banking or insurance aspirant but for those who desire librarianship they are not too bad. 
But our profession in all its phases is limited. Is there room at the top for ten per cent of the 
whole entry? There are over 13,000 L.A. members. Of these less than half are chartered 
librarians and only 1,550 or thereabouts are fully qualified, but these are more than the chief 
posts that occur; librarians usually run the whole forty years’ service, and waiting for vacancies 
can be wearisome. Some of the lower slopes of our Parnassus are delectable places and well worth 
reaching; those who do reach them may also be thought to be fortunate. 

As for salaries, these are, on the whole, fairly described in Librarianship; it naturally gives 
the best picture; but some statements could with advantage be elucidated. Thus, 

“Juniors may by obtaining qualifications as outlined in this booklet become eligible 
for senior assistants’ posts at a considerably earlier age. Posts for senior and principal 
assistants with such qualifications are usually graded in the APT Division and carry 
salaries from {610 to £1,375 for both men and women.” 

Would this not be read that, once an assistant reaches registration level, he is promoted to £610 
and by yearly increments runs on to £1,375 ? Satisfactory service is preassured. That may have 
been the intention, but from APT/ at £610 to APTV which reaches £1,375 may be a pilgrimage 
that is never completed. There are usually only a fixed number of persons in each of the grades 
and those in lower ones must wait for vacancies. Thus a mean Establishment Committee can, 
sometimes does, keep assistants frustrated for years, or even for all their working lives. Should 
that not be explained ? 

Obviously there is much more in librarianship than we have touched upon here. It can 
be a life of perpetual interest, good social contacts and many intellectual friendships, if we make 
the necessary preliminary acceptances. No librarian can expect wealth, even if he reaches 
competence; honours from the Crown will reach him only in national libraries, although we 
have one C.B.E. and a few others for distinguished service; we know three J.P.s and a librarian’s 
wife holds that office too. Our life is based on the love of books, and that is the core of our 
profession whatever sidelines, specialities, gadgets and mechanisms we may operate or indulge 
in. It can be, and is for many, the good life. 

This booklet will help many to make the choice and, if it does omit the prayer and fasting 
involved, it is a most desirable publication. 


Srore STREET 

The reference in Memorabilia this month to the virtual completion of negotiations on the 
new Headquarters of the L.A. and the N.C.L. is confirmed by comment and by the advertise- 
ment in the April Liaison. It is important domestic news for librarians. The negotiations 
seemed to be long, but we are assured that the factors were involved, complex and many sided. 
Soon, then, the two large organizations will be housed, close to the University and the British 
Museum, in buildings really designed for their purpose. The advertisement referred to is, of 
course, the invitation of the Proprietress of the Gower Arms, “‘which is to become a library”’, 
because we have displaced her house, to her new one. Several members paid the good tavern 
a validictory visit a few weeks ago. 

We recall the lifted eyebrow of Dr. A. W. Pollard, when that learned librarian and 
Chaucerian heard of the naming of our H.Q., “Why Chaucer House ?”” The question may 
again be worth asking once more. Librarianship now compasses so many things, not Literature, 
that the name may not be quite appropriate for the focal point of public, university, technical, 
state, industrial, documentary and other librarians. There is more concision, and enough 
dignity, in ““The Library Association, Store Street’’, as well as economy in envelope space. Or, 
has Chaucer become so sacred that only the schismatic would question its continuance? We 
are convinced that the more we insist on ““The Library Association, the less we shall be called 
“The Librarians’ Association’’, as so often happens now. 
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Eighteenth Century Music: A Subject Bibliography 
By Grtuian M. LepceER, Nottingham Public Libraries 


Tue eighteenth century being such an important period in the sphere of music history, com- 
prising within its bounds not only Baroque composers such as Bach, Handel, Telemann and 
Vivaldi, but also Italian opera-writers such as Pergolesi and Paesiello, and the two giants Mozart 
and Haydn, it is therefore natural that there should be a wealth of literature on the subject. 
This can be in the form of music scores, works of criticism or works about music, and gramophone 
records; each of these is equally important and necessitates the use of good bibliographical tools. 


The first step in tracing the literature of a given subject is, of course, the use of bibliographies 
of bibliographies, and the subject as a whole (with the exception of gramophone records, which 
are a separate entity and require different treatment) is covered by the usual guides to biblio- 
graphies, especially Bestermann’s ‘World Bibliography of Bibliographies’? and Malclés’ “Les 
sources du travail bibliographique’. The latter in particular gives a good analysis of available 
material. As far as general bibliographies are concerned, one of the best tools dealing with 
books on music is Percy A. Scholes’ “A List of Books about Music”’ (1939). This was compiled 
by the author of the “Oxford Companion to Music’’, and was intended as a supplement to the 
1937 edition of that reference work. It has its limitations, of course, one of its chief faults bein; 
that it is very general in scope. The author explains in the preface that he used his own persona 
library as a basis, making additions where he thought necessary. It is perhaps due to this that 
the work includes only the most general of topics, omitting all but the best-known of composers: 
one notices, for instance, that even Tartini is not included. This general bibliography might be 
supplemented by Ernest Newman’s booklet ‘What to read on the evolution of music’’ (1928) 
or by R. D. Darrell’s ““Schirmer’s guide to books on music and musicians’’ (1951); there are, in 
addition, bibliographies at the end of reference works, such as James Duff Brown’s ‘‘Guide to the 
formation of a music library’’, or L. R. McColvin’s “‘Music in public libraries’’. For the most 
current bibliography of a general nature, the musical periodical ‘Musical Quarterly”’ gives an 
extensive book list, covering books in English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Latin, Dutch and Swedish. 


As far as retrospective bibliographies are concerned, in the field of music these mainly take 
the form of printed library catalogues, many of which can be very valuable tools. In this country, 
the best collections of eighteenth century music are housed in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, and of course the British Museum, especially the King’s Music Library. This had its 
origin in a thousand miscellaneous manuscripts, mainly eighteenth century works, purchased by 
George III, and it now includes a very fine Handel collection. The “Catalogue of the Music 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge’’, by J. A. Fuller-Maitland and A. H. Mann (1893) is 
a very detailed and scholarly work. The collection includes music by Lully and Rameau and 
autograph manuscripts of Bach, Handel, Mozart, Alessandro Scarlatti and S. Wesley. A note 
in the preface explains that the authors felt it desirable to describe the books and their contents 
“to enable those at a distance from the library to form ideas of the different pieces of music in 
the volumes’. This means that a detailed form of cataloguing must be adopted—one even finds 
included a quotation of the first bar of the work, and names of people connected with the work, 
such as singers. Manuscripts and printed music are treated separately. The “‘Catalogue of the 
King’s Music Library’? by William Barclay Squire is divided into three sections:—Volume I, 
dealing with the Handel Manuscripts; Volume II, the miscellaneous manuscripts; and Volume 
III, printed music and musical literature. All three sections reveal the most detailed cataloguing 
and collation; the Handel collection is divided into autographs and copies, and the section on 
printed music and musical literature is arranged in one alphabetical sequence by composer, etc. 
The collection of musical literature is interesting, as it includes various textbooks, such as 
Burney’s famous work, and also a very interesting set of programmes, amongst which are the 
first performance of the Messiah, and the Commemoration Service for Handel in Westminster 
Abbey. It includes also a section for periodical publications, and the catalogue of the Philhar- 
monic Society Library. All these are forms of literature which, one feels, will be of interest to 
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lovers of music and musicologists, and which one should have the means of tracing. The British 
Museum is, of course, a national deposit library, and, as such, will have a catalogue of all music 
printed in Britain: thus, in addition to the “‘Catalogue of the King’s Music Library”’ we have the 
“British Museum Catalogue of Printed Music’’. Like all British Museum publications, this is a 
learned work, with very detailed cataloguing and collation. Under each composer, works are 
arranged by British Museum order. An interesting feature is that arrangements for different 
instruments are catalogued separately. 


The American counterpart of the British Museum, the Library of Congress, has also pro- 
duced two very valuable tools for tracing eighteenth century music in its various forms. Most 
retrospective bibliographies deal only or chiefly with musical scores, but the “Library of Congress 
Catalogue of the Early Books on Music’’, by Julia Gregory (1913) deals with early contributions 
to musicology. Several famous names of the eighteenth century are represented here, among them 
Dr. Charles Burney, Johann Christian Bach and Jean-Philippe Rameau. The other Library of 
Congress publication deals with a special form of music, namely opera: this is the “Catalogue 
of opera librettos printed before 1800°’ by O.G.T. Sonneck (1914). Although this is a catalogue 
not of scores but of opera libretti, it is of great bibliographical value. There is a useful author 
and composer index: under each name is an alphabetical list of works, and opposite each of them 
the collection under which it comes. The second section is a title catalogue, arranged alpha- 
betically by title, with full cataloguing under each title. The catalogue includes the repro- 
duction of excerpts from the title page, preface, etc., and the language of the original is followed. 


From retrospective bibliographies we pass to current ones, and obviously the most useful 
current bibliography of musical scores is the British Catalogue of Music. This is intended to 
supplement the British National Bibliography (which in turn could be used as a current biblio- 
graphy of books on music). Like the B.N.B. it is divided into two sections: an alphabetical 
index of composers, and a classified sequence, for which purpose a special classification is used. 
Full main entries are given only under this classified section. The chief use of the British Catalogue 
of Music with regard to eighteenth century music of all nations is in listing recent British editions 
of earlier works. 


Not many subjects can boast a union catalogue of literature on the subject, but music is 
one of the few exceptions, being covered by the British Union Catalogue of Early Music before 
1800. The form of Cataloguing adopted for this is more comparable with that normally used for 
books than that found in some of the retrospective bibliographies; but it is a very valuable 
bibliography, and collation is clearly shown. Most eighteenth century composers of note seem 
to be well represented; and, under each work, locations are given in representative libraries all 
over Britain—the Bodleian, Cambridge University, and some of the larger public and university 
libraries. 

There is no union catalogue dealing exclusively with musical periodicals, but the subject 
is well covered by the British Union Catalogue of Periodicals. This includes, not only well- 
known musical periodicals, such as Music and Letters, and Music Review, but also back- 
numbers and out-dated publications, such as The Musical Amateur 1861, or Musical Bijou 
1831. Locations are given in representative British libraries. 


Indexing services in music are not numerous, as there is not the same necessity for them as 
there would be in the sciences. Naturally, music is covered by the general indexing services: 
of these, the H. W. Wilson Company International Index to Periodicals, and the Library 
Association Subject Index to Periodicals are the most helpful, as they give references to articles 
in musical periodicals. Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature has the disadvantage of being 
outdated, and, in addition, of giving references to American periodicals of a general nature 
rather than musical periodicals as such. There is also an indexing service devoted to music: 
from 1940 to 1943 this had the title of ‘A Bibliography of Periodical Literature in musicology 
and allied fields, and a record of graduate theses accepted . . . Assembled for the Committee on 
musicology of the American Council of Learned Societies by D. H. Daugherty’. From 1949 
onwards, this publication was replaced by “Music index: the key to current periodical literature,” 
a monthly publication, cumulating annually, and published by the Information Service in 
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Detroit, Michigan. There are no abstracting services in music, and special forms of material 
are traced by means of the usual, general guides: theses and dissertations by ASLIB’S “Index to 
theses accepted for higher degrees’, and by ‘‘Dissertation Abstracts’? and translations by 
UNESCO’s “Index Translationum’’. 

The periodical literature in a subject field can often provide valuable bibliographical 
information in the form of book reviews, book lists, etc., and music is no exception. In contents, 
the major periodicals are all fairly similar, the most learned being perhaps the Revue de musi- 
cologie belge and Musical Quarterly, closely followed by Musica, Musical Times, Music Review 
and Music and Letters. They all contain specialised articles and criticisms, and sometimes 
obituaries. In addition, they all include book reviews, and either reviews or lists of newly- 
published music; sometimes (as in Musica) there are criticisms of gramophone records. Perhaps 
the most valuable periodical bibliographically is the Musical Quarterly, as it gives a quarterly 
list of books on musicology, covering works in nine languages. The Revue de musicologie belge 
is also worthy of mention, as it has a very valuable section entitled A Travers les Revues, which 
gives reviews of articles in periodicals, so clear and comprehensive as to be almost a form of 
abstract. 

As a supplement to the periodical literature in a subject field, one usually finds surveys of 
the year’s work in that particular field: in music, there are two such surveys in existence: a 
British Council publication, ““The Year’s Work in Music’’ (published by Longmans Green and 
Co.) and Hinrichsen’s Year Book. Both these publications are of value, from the point of view 
of bibliographical information, and also for the contribution which they make to their own 
subject sphere. The British Council publication has a useful bibliography at the end of each 
volume, divided into two sections, the first dealing with scores, the second with literature about 
music, including essays on music contributed to periodicals. It also contains a selected list of 
recordings of music. In addition, some of the articles may throw some light on bibliographical 
matters: for instance, in the 1949-50 edition, there was an article by Dyneley Hussey, entitled 
“Musical Research: the B.B.C.’s Contribution’, while in the 1948-49 edition there was an even 
more useful article by A. Hyatt King, on “‘Musical Research: Background and Sources’’. This 
article refers the reader to libraries containing musical material, such as the British Museum, 
Royal College of Music, Royal Academy of Music, Westminster Abbey, Lambeth Palace and 
Gresham College. It then proceeds to list and analyse the printed catalogues of these libraries, 
thus forming a valuable supplement to the article on “Libraries’’ in Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians. Hinrichsen’s Year book claims to be a directory and survey of the work in pro- 
gress in the field of music. The bibliography at the end of each volume, which is divided into 
subject bibliographies and personal bibliographies, is a very valuable and detailed current 
bibliography, listing not only books, but also articles in periodicals, although it omits reviews, 
editorial comments, regular ‘‘columns”’ and topical material. The periodicals to which reference 
is made include, not only purely musical periodicals, such as Musical Times, Monthly Musical 
Record, Musical Opinion, Musical Quarterly, Music and Letters, Music Review, Strad, Organ, 
Gramophone, Music in Schools, and Music Teacher, but also The Listener, Radio Times and 
articles in Proceeding and Festschriften. Hinrichsen’s contains also an index of recorded works, 
European and American. 

Gramophone records should, of course, be treated separately, as their physical form is 
totally different from that of printed literature (although some periodicals do include reviews or 
lists of the latest gramophone records). The only available comprehensive guide to gramophone 
records is the Gramophone Shop Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music (1948). This claims to bring 
together “‘all listings of serious music currently to be found in the catalogues of the world’s 
record manufacturers’’. It is arranged alphabetically by composers, and, under each composer, 
by form, so that one might find the entry: “Bach: Cantatas,—Chorales,—Chorale Preludes’, 
etc. Before the list of recorded works, there is usually a brief explanatory note about the life and 
work of the composer, and sometimes even an indication of the gaps in coverage of this parti- 
cular composer. At the end, there is a list of collections and series of records of value, such as the 
Columbia History of Music by Ear and Eye, and an alphabetical index of performers, with page 
and column reference. For all the records, the make and number are given, also the size. 
Obviously, this work has a serious limitation, in its outdatedness; one could wish for a much more 
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recent edition, to include long-playing records: an up-to-date edition would be a really valuable 
tool. This work could be supplemented by the accessions lists of the libraries which have gramo- 
phone records, such as the Leeds City Libraries, or the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 

It will thus be seen that there are tools in existence for the tracing of all forms of musical 
literature, whether it be scores, books on music, or gramophone records. The best-covered 
field is that of retrospective bibliographies, of which there are an abundance; at the other end 
of the scale, it is perhaps unfortunate that there are no abstracting services for music. All other 
forms of bibliography are well represented, and it is particularly encouraging to find the exis- 
tence of the British Union Catalogue of Early Music, which is an asset to bibliography. 


The Functions of a Librarian 
By Puimir Arpacn, F.L.A., Chief-Assistant Librarian, University of St Andrews 


Ir appears that to many outside the profession of librarianship, the functions and duties of 
librarians are often unknown or the concept vague or misinformed. Some clarification of 
nomenclature is required, and all qualified librarians require to be given their correct titles 
according to their rank. The Chief Librarian of any institution should be so called to distinguish 
him from the Deputy or Sub-Librarian, Chief-Assistant Librarian, Senior Assistant Librarians, 
and Assistant Librarians. The Chief Librarian must be a person with a considerable knowledge 
of the contents of books, well experienced in all library techniques, and a human vade-mecum 
of bibliographical sources. He requires to be an efficient practitioner in the spheres of internal 
administration, organization and personnel management and to this he must add a good know- 
ledge of library architecture and planning, accounting and business management. The Chief 
Librarian of a public library is expected to keep himself up to date with the reading needs of the 
community and to give expert guidance in maintaining the stock at a high level of intellectual 
content by reading book reviews and recommending additions. In. addition, he is frequently 
required to organize lectures, documentary film shows, exhibitions, etc., some of which may 
require to be supplemented by reading lists. Work of this nature includes co-operation with 
such bodies as the National Foundation of Adult Education, National Book League, Bureau of 
Current Affairs, Arts Council and many other organizations. 


A Chief Librarian’s correspondence in large libraries is very considerable, and mainly 
consists of enquiries of a bibliographical nature. It is sometimes necessary to make it clear that 
it is no part of the work of any library to supply such things as genealogical charts sought some- 
times by fortune hunters, or those who try so assiduously to trace obscure relatives! The Chief 
has frequently to depute members of his staff to find the information required to answer questions, 
but even so he must verify it and check its adequacy. It is becoming in some of our larger 
libraries increasingly difficult for Chief Librarians to find time to devote to purely library and 
bibliographical work for so many of their duties come under the heading of administrative work, 
incorporating the preparation of special reports and agenda for the consideration of their Library 
committees. 


The Chief Librarian of a learned society once remarked somewhat nostalgically to me 
that after taking up his appointment he found it impossible to find time for the classification and 
cataloguing of books, but of course in these days such work is departmentalised. It should be, 
and in most cases I believe it to be, the proud boast of the profession that most of the questions 
put by enquirers are satisfactorily answered, and those who have struggled with dogged deter- 
mination at some obscure bibliographical problem to meet with ultimate success, know how 
rewarding such work can be. In this sense librarians are following the role of detectives in 
patiently piecing together the many facets of information which go to make up the answer 
desired. 

In university as in our great public reference libraries much valuable work is done by 
helping research workers, but my opinion is that in spite of the advance of even glittering Ameri- 
can techniques nothing will ever replace the personal approach which in most cases is received 
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with appreciation and gratitude. A recent interesting commentary relative to this subject by 
Messrs. P. Harvard Williams and A. Dovey in the “Library Association Record” reads: “‘Despite 
opinions expressed to the contrary, the establishment of a personal relationship between reader 
and staff is important’. I have frequently been surprised at the amount of ignorance among 
research workers of fundamental bibliographical sources. When helping an American student 
some time ago who was preparing material for his Ph.D. thesis in the field of pastoral psy- 
chology, I found to my great surprise that he was unaware of the wealth of helpful material to 
be found in Index Medicus. Having investigated its value he spent several weeks making notes 
of articles useful to his researches, and is now working in London in libraries specialising in 
psychology and cognate subjects. To cite another subject, I have often found students of 
medieval history to be unaware of the existence of that treasure house of information : Chevalier, 
Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen age, 1905-07. There is so much which cannot be taught in 
lilrary schools or gleaned from text-books and which can only be obtained by experience, and 
the practising librarian daily acquires fresh knowledge. One discovers sources in the least 
expected places, and as an example one would not normally look for a book on Spanish art in a 
work of pure literature, yet the excellent monograph of O. F. L. Hagen, Patterns and Principles of 
Spanish Art is to be found as No. 38 of the University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 
pubtished in 1936. 

Finally, I can conclude no better than by quoting from Mr. H. M. Cashmore’s Presidential 
address to the Library Association in May 1946 when he said, “Indeed a librarian’s function is 
not to have information in his head, but to know where to find it.” 


11th Annual Conference, 
Association of Assistant Librarians, Bangor, 1-3 April, 1960 


To the motorist, Bangor is the last place on the mainland, from which the A5 crosses the Menai 
Straits on the way to Holyhead. A forestry officer in Nigeria may remember it as the home of 
the college at which he studied. Ninety members of the Association of Assistant Librarians will 
remember it as the scene of the 11th Annual Conference, held at Neuadd Reichel, and organised 
by the smallest Division in the Association with a skill and thoroughness in totally inverse 
proportion to its size. Coming mainly from public libraries, but with a leavening of special, 
technical college and university librarians, the members met to discuss ““The Reading Habit’, 
one of the prime reasons for the profession’s very existence. Indeed, as the Divisional Chairman 
remarked in welcoming us to Wales, the reading habit is one of the oldest habits of mankind, so 
that a study of it might well be called ‘‘Look Back in Bangor’. 


The pattern of this year’s Conference followed an example set several years ago. An expert 
was invited to give an opening address on the general theme to all the delegates, following which 
they separated into the familiar, but effective, discussion groups to consider three different 
aspects of the subject with their discussion leaders. P. G. New, K. R. McColvin and F. N. Hogg 
concerned themselves with reading for leisure, for information and for education, respectively, 
while the opening address was given by I. Leng, Lecturer in Education in the University 
College of North Wales. Each Conference has its highlights, and Mr. Leng’s survey of reading 
and the librarian’s approach to it was quite definitely the highlight on this occasion. As it is 
proposed to print his address in full in the “Assistant Librarian’’, it would be unfair to try to 
summarise it, while to pick out the relevant items is virtually impossible, as the whole paper was 
entirely relevant to the idea of librarianship as a profession with a purpose. Let me merely say 
that he gave a fascinating introduction, brilliantly suited to our needs, to the discussions which 
followed. 

With Mr. New, we considered reading for leisure, taking as a definition reading which has 
pleasure as an end in itself, and not that in which pleasure gained is an additional benefit, as may 
happen in courses of study. Some people just do not read, and it is ridiculous to try to persuade 
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them, but the group agreed with a point made by Mr. Leng, that a child brought up in a reading 
family will grow up with the habit, more so in a small family than in a large. After discussion 
on the false values set up by many modern novels, the need for a survey on the effects of reading 
received wide support. Books obviously have a great effect, either consciously or unconsciously, but 
there is no information on this to guide the librarian, although the actual survey itself is work 
for the sociologist rather than the librarian. It was suggested that the results of such a survey 
could be invaluable in formulating a book selection policy, and could be used as a lever in 
providing a higher standard of stock. For some people, especially the elderly, the library is 
merely another welfare service, but even in leisure reading, the indirect education factor should 
be borne in mind. Among reading matter other than books, evening papers came under heavy 
fire. Their near-magazine treatment of superficial items can waste a great deal of time. A 
suggestion made by Mr. Leng, that bibliography could play an important part in the treatment 
of nervous disorders and maladjustment was discussed, but it was felt that the public library was 
not the right place to practise it, but it could be done in an institution in which the patient could 
receive medical treatment, as well as attention from specially trained staff with a hand-picked 
book stock. 


Our first task under Mr. McColvin’s guidance was to pin down the various types of readers 
for information, ranging from the private individual to the team of research workers working on 
an industrial project, and the need for information on a number of different levels. There is a 
definite need for a much greater availability of sources of information, and a national clearing 
house, providing both sources, and in some cases, the information itself, was envisaged. In 
addition there would be centres of specialised material, mainly of local application, but available 
nationally through the clearing house, and the public library would form the base of this pyramid 
of information. In this connection, the growth of technical colleges and a county library within a 
single framework, as in Hertfordshire, seems a most interesting development. It is hoped that by 
inculcating in technical college students the habit of reading for information, future generations 
of scientists and technicians will be less loth than their present counterparts to read even on their 
own subjects. The need to publicise the public library as a source of information should be 
handled with great care. Any reckless offer of the “Information on everything”’ type is doomed 
to failure because of the simple inability of many libraries to back such a statement, but a 
slogan like ‘“‘Ask your library’’ would be honest, and, properly handled, could be very effective. 


How far is education the main purpose of the public library, or is it a purpose at all ? 
With very little guidance from Mr. Hogg, it was agreed that one of its purposes is to provide 
alternative literature to liberalise the formal educational reading provided by universities, 
colleges and schools. Needs obviously vary from town to town, but if there is a question of 
priorities, education should have precedence over leisure reading and a national directive to 
that effect would be generally welcomed. The place of the school library was a source of argu- 
ment, but there was agreement that it should not supplant the junior public library, which 
should, like the adult library, provide alternative and additional reading to the needs of formal 
education. The supply of material and staff both figured in the discussion. The fact that the 
book required is not actually on the shelf, ‘is less important if there is an efficient system of 
communications to enable it to be obtained in two or three days, backed by trained and 
qualified staff to advise the reader on what he needs. Leading on from this, it was discovered, 
and fortified by the personal experience of special librarians present, that specialist knowledge in 
a subject is not always actively desirable. A librarian with imagination can be more useful than 
a subject expert without library training. 

To the discussion is added the social side, with a traditional Welsh ‘‘Noson lawen’’, tours 
of Snowdonia, with the mountains appropriately swathed in mist, and the informal discussion 
groups sitting into the early hours. The Conference gave an opportunity to consider an answer 
to those who ask ‘“‘Where are we going ?”’ The opportunity was well taken, and the answer, in 
parts at least, was encouraging. 
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Is Staff Welfare Important in the Public Library ? 
By D. E. Davinson 


A GENERAL trend in Public Libraries seems to be a tremendous turnover in staff. In the 
professional press of recent years have appeared reports disclosing almost astronomical figures 
for the number of resignations in any given year or period of years. It is not uncommon to find 
that a staff of 50 in an average Public Library has seen that number of changes in personnel over 
a three year period. The experience of the writer must be in no way unique. During a period 
of two years National Service 38 changes took place in the staff structure of the Library in 
which he was then working. Over 50°, of the staff were new to him upon his return and in the 
same period nearly 20 assistants had passed through, staying a few months each who were 
completely unknown to him. 


There have been many reasons advanced to explain why so many young people do not stay 
in the profession for long enough to become trained and useful. Poor salaries, split duties, 
staggered hours, insufficient prospect of promotion, difficult examinations, Saturday working, 
these are the familiar reasons given. Only rarely does any writer even hint at the one reason 
which is probably as potent as any three of the points mentioned above. This reason is poor 
working conditions and virtually non-existent staff welfare facilities. Considering the elaborate 
arrangements made by many industrial organizations, there is hardly any reason for surprise at 
the inability of Local Authorities to retain their staff. 


Present staff welfare facilities in Public Libraries compare very unfavourably with those 
pertaining in industry. Many commercial organizations give their staff leave of absence with 
pay for study purposes, with the exception of leave of absence without pay for study at a School 
of Librarianship such a concept is viewed with little sympathy by Local Authorities. There is a 
provision in the N.J.C. scheme of conditions of service for Local Authorities to pay a proportion 
of expenses incurred in the purchase of textbooks, examination fees and travelling expenses to 
and from places of study—not all Local Authorities take advantage of this provision. Sandwich 
courses, as they are called, which give students up to six months each year on full pay for study 
purposes are common in industry. Leave of absence with pay is frequently given to outstanding 
students for them to attend a full 3 year University course leading to a degree. In Local Authority 
circles such practices would be regarded with the greatest suspicion. Under present conditions 
it is true to say, as Local Authorities do, that giving people facilities to study only speeds the day 
when they will leave their present Authority for better paid work in another. On the face of it 
one can sympathize with this view but the fact remains that Local Authorities must realise that 
they have a responsibility not only t> their own rate-payers but to the Country as a whole to 
build up an effective force of Local Government Officers. To paraphrase a Biblical saying, as 
they sow, so also should they be able to reap the benefits of increased study facilities. 


This is only one aspect of the problem of poor human relations in Local Authorities. Staff 
canteens, Social clubs, Sports clubs, medical attention, protective clothing and all manner of 
other “‘extras’’ come the way of the employee in industry. Many of the Alderman and Coun- 
cillors on our Library Committees expect to receive these amenities as a matter of course at their 
places of work, but are unwilling to grant them to their own employees. It is true that they are 
more or less bound by the force of public opinion to refuse benefits equal to those in industry 
to their own staff. Mr. J. H. Burton, F.S.A.A., in the February, 1960, issue of The Review, the 
official organ of Incorporated Commercial Consultants, summarizes the position neatly : 


“In reference to the staff of a public body such as those in the employ of the Government, 
a municipal authority, or a nationalized board or service, the average citizen regards any 
scheme designed to add to the comfort or well being of the employees as nothing but extravagant 
pampering of the public servant and a wanton waste of public money. A similar scheme for 
private enterprise distinguishes the up-to-date employer who is laying out his money wisely.” 


What should be done for Library staff? The long hours they need to work, late evenings 
and split duties demand that they should have somewhere to relax and to spend their off-duty 
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moments in an atmosphere of cheerfulness and reasonable comfort. Not all Libraries are large 
enough to provide a canteen such as that available to the staff in Manchester Central Library. 
More Local Authorities could follow the example of Middlesbrough County Borough in 
providing one for all their employees however. 


The minimum requirements for staff room accommodation in a Public Library should 
provide for separate rooms for junior and senior staff. Nothing is more inhibiting to junior 
staff relaxation on the one hand or conducive to breeding indiscipline than to have all staff use 
the one room. Incidentally all staff rooms should be “‘out of bounds’’ to the Chief Librarian 
except at times of inspection. It is only fair that the staff should have somewhere of their own 
where they are sure the Chief Librarian will not intrude. 


Reasonable provision of cooking facilities is essential, two of the four Libraries in which the 
writer has worked provided a gas ring on a half brick!!! Individual lockers to enable staff to 
keep their own personal crockery and cutlery should be provided. The staff rooms themselves 
should be quite separate from any kitchen facilities and be equipped with chairs and tables for 
taking meals as well as easy chairs for relaxation. 


In many Public Libraries there are no staff rooms at all whilst in others, though provided, 
they are shelved as store rooms which is almost as bad for the books as for the effects on staff 
psychology. Staff rooms should be light, colourful rooms, they should not be equipped in such 
a way as to remind staff that they are still in the Library. Most staff rooms are littered with 
constant reminders of working life in the shape of disused counter tops serving as tables, bits of 
old displays and other equipment. Pictures to brighten the walls could be secured from the local 
Art Gallery in default of good decoration. Care should be taken to ensure that the Director of 
the Art Gallery does not use a loan request of this nature to rid himself of unwanted donations 
of pseudo—Dutch monstrosities, which are to be found in the basements of all Art Galleries. 
A radio is provided in the staff room by a few Authorities. Whilst this is hardly an unmixed 
blessing to staff seeking relaxation it is an idea worth considering at least for junior staff. Copies 
of the more literate newspapers and periodicals should be provided for staff use as wall os 
duplicate copies of the professional periodicals. I wonder in how many Public Libraries does 
Tue Lirprary Wor vp and its contemporaries never reach further into the Library than the 
Chief Librarian’s desk ? 


The Factories Acts lays down stringent regulations regarding cloakroom facilities in fac- 
tories which do not apply to Public Libraries except in such places as “home binderies’’. It is 
an experience not to be missed to inspect the staff quarters of binding staff in Public Libraries 
and then to see the Librarians’ quarters. In one such Library the bindery is situated on the 
second floor and is light and airy. The professional Library staff work rooms and staff rooms 
are all in a stuffy, overcrowded basement almost entirely devoid of natural lighting. Is it too 
much to ask that accommodation for Library staff should be at least up to the standards laid 
down by the Factories Acts ? 


Individual lockers for outerwear should, be provided in cloakrooms as should individual 
towels, frequently changed. As an alternative one of the continuous towelling services should be 
provided and adequately maintained. The provision of overalls is not uniformly popular with 
staff, some rightly feel that it gives a “‘chain store’’ atmosphere if everyone is wearing matching 
overalls. Nevertheless two sets of overalls should be provided for each person to wear if they 
wish, Librarianship is not the clean job so many laymen imagine. Usually the saving in wear 
and tear on clothes will be appreciated particularly by people on late duty who are dressed for a 
dance or party. Instead of overalls male staff might prefer, and look better in, light linen jackets. 


Although most Library buildings are so hopelessly inadequate that it would be impossible 
to provide ideal staff accommodation in existing buildings it is true to say that there is room for 
improvement in every Public Library in the United Kingdom. Staff Guilds, where they exist, 
should regard the promotion of better working conditions and staff welfare as their primary 
responsibility. However they should not be trapped into using Guild funds to provide staff 
amenities, in this day and age the employer is regarded universally to have obligations to provide 
decent conditions for staff to work in, including provision for their comfort in off-duty periods. 
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MEMORABILIA 


CONSTITUTION MAKING 


It is common knowledge that one of the 
questions before the Library Association is a 
revision of the constitution—no easy matter. 
The Association is not an undiluted assembly 
of librarians and was not intended to be so 
originally. The Charter, as I read it, allows 
anyone who wishes to be a member to become 
one, although ways were found to exclude 
librarians who were hirers of books for 
profit. The ways were not always precisely 
kept; as I think fortunately. From the first 
we were intended to bring together not only 
professional librarians; we were to assemble 
as we might all persons serving in, or 


interested in the welfare and promotion of 


libraries. | Gradually non-librarians have 
passed away from membership; possibly 
because of the ever-growing technicality and 
non-book character of the proceedings. The 
university and State librarians were out- 
numbered completely at the end of the 19th 
Century by the uprise of public librarians. 
The public librarians were of course wel- 
comed—some had been firm supporters of 
the Association from its beginning. They 
brought with them, and indeed rested upon, 
their authorities, who became institutional 
members and appointed official delegates to 
represent them; indeed the L.A. insisted 
(as long as it could) that the delegate should 
be a member of the governing body, not a 
librarian; the latter, if he desired member- 
ship should be so at his own desire and cost. 
Authority delegates, usually the Chairman, 
have accompanied their librarians to the 
conferences; often, at the direct request of 
the Council, they have read papers, and 
sometimes special authority sessions havé 
been held. Of recent years the non-public 
library has come increasingly into the 
picture. Its librarian has always been wel- 
come and he has now regained some of the 
ascendency that he had fifty years ago; 
indeed, on paper, he forms one-third of our 
total membership, although every member 
can opt to belong to a section and many 
“special’’ librarians are special assistants in 
large public libraries, not independent 
librarians. Branches, sections, and other 


subdivisions now cover the membership; 
the machine creaks in various ways, but 


somehow it works, and to disturb its natural 
development is a course that requires careful 
and gradual moves. If my information is 
correct, and if the signs I seem to see are 
indicative, the librarian wants to divorce the 
authority member from the Association. 
This would make the Association a closed 
one, which may have real advantages. There 
is no present reason why the employer of the 
non-public librarian may not have his 
own membership and delegates, but very 
few have joined us. If we incline to exclude 
the local authority member, we certainly 
would not do this without discussion with the 
present authority members. Their reactions 
may be agreeable. There are about 800 of 
them. They might however withdraw their 
financial support. It could be urged that we 
are not a purely municipal authority associ- 
ation as are the Society of Town Clerks, the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and similar 
bodies whose members are of one kind of 
interest. Public authority delegates however 
have always attended our conferences as 
they have these; will they gladly accept the 
withdrawal of this right ? Will they with- 
draw from membership ? 

Some years ago the Council invited the 
Association of Municipal Corporations to 
send a representative to serve on itself, as 
various other public bodies do. They 
declined on the ground that the Council was 
composed mainly of municipal officers and 
was therefore an inappropriate body for 
them to serve upon. I learn from the 
April Minutes of the A.M.C. that we 
repeated the invitation this year and that the 
A.M.C. replied by re-affirming this original 
refusal. 


WILLIAM Ewart 


Certainly I should like to pay a word of 
thanks to Mr. W. A. Munford for at last 
filling a gap in our literature of remembrance 
and gratitude. His life of Ewart is not only 
a pleasant book to handle and to read; it is 
also a revelation of the work and influence of 
a reformer, whose whole life was given to his 
fellow men; a revelation which at this long 
distance of time since his death it would have 
seemed impossible to write. It must have 
involved Mr. Munford in much persuasive 
research and I hope it will find the many 
readers which both the subject and the 
writer deserve. 
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PANIZZ1 


Ewart and Edward Edwards are names 
which always associate in my mind with 
Panizzi whom many, especially the sons of the 
British Museum, revere as the great librarian 
of the nineteenth century. He did indeed in 
his vast circular domed reading room, set 
a pattern which other great libraries, 
national, as the Library of Congress, and 
local as the Picton Library at Liverpool, 
have copied more or less, and, of course, he 
did much more that should be known to the 
most junior student of librarianship. Mr. 
Munford, in his excellent article on Edward 
Edwards in Library Review, wonders why the 
old man was so unkind to Edward Edwards 
when the latter was a temporary assistant 
on the cataloguing side of the Museum. 
Edwards was appreciative of the formidable 
chief, even defended the appointment of this 
distinguished Italian refugee to the British 
Museum. His post, in the corps of lib- 
rarians was, however, temporary although 
it lasted eleven years; and was very unim- 
portant in worldly estimation in com- 
parision with the Principal’s. Both were men 
of controversy, both adamant and acerb at 
times. The only memory an old member of 
the B.M. staff told me he had was of Panizzi 
telling him he was a “foolish leetle boy” 
(this was years ago). Anyway, Edwards had 
long ago and persistently exposed the 
shortcomings of the Museum library and 
to parade his later differences while a 
humble member of the staff was not con- 
ducive to his security. James Greenwood 
in his Edward Edwards seems to assess the 
merits of both fairly, but was compelled to 
reach this conclusion: “One regrets, on 
looking over these records, that Edwards 
alone was responsible for the conditions 
which made it impossible for him to remain at 
the British Museum’’. 


And by the way, I should note that 
Mr. W. A. Munford is adding to his bio- 
graphies a Life of Edward Edwards. 1 under- 
stand that new matter has come to light 
since Greenwood wrote in 1902. I hope it 
may tell us more about the man himself, and 
something about his wife, who has five 
references in Greenwood’s index and about 
four pages in the earlier book. 


LEEDs TO SussEx 


There can be no more enviable call for a 
librarian than to create from the foundation 
a library of any serious sort. A university or 
university college library must be a specially 
delectable type from which the summons 
might come. Leeds University under two 
successive gifted university librarians has 
gained and kept quite a distinctive place in 
university librarianship and has sent out 
librarians of note already to other libraries. 
These thoughts are inspired by the announce- 
ment, brief enough indeed, in my morning’s 
paper of April 8 that Mr. D. S. Cox, B.A., 
Duputy librarian of the Brotherton Library, 
Leeds, has been appointed the first librarian 
of the new University College of Sussex. 
Much is hoped, indeed expected, by souther- 
ners of this, our latest university college. 
Mr. Cox became a chartered librarian in 
1939- I wish him all the good fortune that 
a progressive, healthful and attractive centre 
can provide. 


* * * 


A CATHEDRAL LIBRARY SALE 


It is disturbing, so soon after the recent 
correspondence in the 7.L.S. and elsewhere, 
to find in The Daily Telegraph a \etter telling 
of the intention of the Dean and Chapter 
of Ripon “‘to sell 11 of the most important 
books from Dean Higgin’s 17th century 
collection’. The writer is Mr. N. E. Dain. 
The purpose, to raise funds for a Cathedral 
choir school, is not without its merits, but it 
is hoped the Chapter may find less repre- 
hensible methods of raising the money than 
the marketing of books, left by a bygone 
benefactor, of which they are, after all, only 
the contemporary custodians. Mr. Dain 
says the item specially of note is the unique 
copy of Caxton’s Rhetoric, 1480-81. 


* * * 


TALic 

The Technical Bulletin, which comes from 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Library, 
of which I have received number 5, is 
interesting and useful. Talic is now widely 
known as short title for the Tyneside Associ- 
ation of Libraries for Industry and Commerce 
which today has a membership of over 30 
libraries associated in mutual, industrial and 
commercial service and, naturally, has its 
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H.Q. in the Newcastle Central Library. 
Enquirers should approach their nearest 
public library but in emergency may 
approach H.Q. directly. This number gives 
some sample enquiries recently answered, 
and lists, in an attention-attracting display 
fashion, books available to January 1960. 
It is evidence of the vast amount of technical 
literature of the most expensive character 
which is now available freely to those who 
can, and ought, to use it. 
or-@, 

CoLontes 

Another publication I may mention is 
The Colonies, 1960, a guide issued free by the 
Central Council of Information and_ the 
Colonial Office, to all sorts of services, books, 
films, filmstrips, lantern slides, exhibitions 
and display material, picture sets, photo- 
posters, maps, lecture and information ser- 
vices, etc., available to organizations by 
purchase, here, or in other ways. I shall find 
this useful. 

* * 
ANOTHER 
is the County Libraries Section’s Jazz, No. 
55 in their new series of Readers’ Guides. 
I suppose it will be very useful to Juke Box 
Jury fans, who seem nowadays to be legion. 
* * * 
“Tuat Dogsn’t Prove ANYTHING” 

This was an impromtu utterance by the 
High Master of Manchester Grammar School 
made suddenly and I dare say without 
thought during a B.B.C. Brains Trust on 
April 8th, and it was in a discussion of a 
listener’s question: “would not reading 
produce more information than listening or 
viewing ?”’ The Trust, Lord James, Richard 
Hoggart, schoolmasters both, and John’ 
Betjeman, agreed that it would and then 
went on to discuss whether there was as 
much real reading done now as formerly, 
which they thought extremely doubtful. 
The Question Master instanced the great 
growth in the home reading from libraries. 
This was interupted by the almost shout of 
Lord James which heads my note and he 
refused any consideration of the Chairman’s 
mild suggestion that there was non-fiction 
as well as fiction in the 400 millions of books 
public libraries issue, Hoggart agreeing and 
declaring in effect that they were mainly 
light travel of the Kon Tiki sort. Librarians 


would merely ask these gentlemen to say 
what the figures they scorn do prove? [| 
suggest that Lord James, whom I usually 
listen to with admiring interest, should 
consult his City Librarian on one subject 
on which he seems to be uninformed. 


To BuLawayo 

Another English librarian who goes to 
swell the number who are working in the 
Commonwealth is Mr. Geoffrey Deller, 
senior cataloguing assistant, Croydon, who 
has been appointed Deputy-librarian in the 
Southern Rhodesia National public library 
service. 

GRAMOPHONE RecoRDs Once More 

Croydon is planning a record library, I 
understand, and thereby draws into line 
with many others. Its smaller neighbour, 
Penge, makes a charge of sixpence for the 
use of a record for two weeks and this charge 
makes the library self supporting. I am sure 
Mr. Christopher has satisfied himself as to 
the legality of a borrowing charge for any 
item in a public library. Croydon hopes to 
have its library working by June, and, so 
the reporter writes in a local newspaper 
before me, is exercised by the fact that 
records are expensive, more vulnerable than 
books, and wear out quickly. It is proposed 
to demand a deposit of £2 per record borrowed 
and to fix the borrowing period at one week. 
It is planned to start the service with 1,000 
to 1,500 records. It will be interesting, if the 
statements made are correct, to learn how 
the scheme works out. 

I Visrr SHEFFIELD AGAIN 

It is long since I did although I keep in 
close touch with the many, varied activities 
of the steel city’s fine library. In my notes 
recently I discussed the advisability of 
placing a public library in a public or other 
park, my own experience inclining me to 
think that people did not like the probably 
lonely approaches to them in winter. I 
recalled one or two such libraries and in 
ignorance mentioned Firth Park at Sheffield, 
an admirable library, as “in a park’. I 
have received by way of the Editor a most 
pleasant letter from Mr. Bebbington assuring 
me that although the building may be in a 
park, it is at the edge of it, practically on the 
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main road running past it. It has other 
libraries in parks, amongst his busiest, but 
with approaches so well lighted that none is 
deterred by them. He also invites me to 
come and see; I am grateful and I hope I 
shall not be compelled to defer too long my 
acceptance of his courtesy. 


* * * 


CHAUCER House AND THE N.C.L. 

It will be good news to many that after 
years of discussion and negotiation the L.A. 
Council and the Trustees of the N.C.L. as 
well as the University of London and the 
Treasury are in amicable agreement about 
the buildings to be erected in Store Street to 
substitute Chaucer House and the N.C.L. in 
Malet Place. Some patience may still have to 
be exercised as the plans have to be worked 
out in detail and contracts and the other 
preliminaries have to be completed. I 
understand that the elevation at least, of 
the L.A. building will appear in the L.A. 
Record, perhaps before this note appears. I 
believe we shall like it. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


Applications are invited for the post of Librarian. 
The incumbent will be ex officio a member of the 
Senate. 

The University libraries contain 220,000 volumes, 
and are rich in Far Eastern materials. Plans are com- 
plete for the building of a new Library which will 
house 350,000 volumes. 

The annual salary (superannuable) attaching to the 
post will be determined according to the qualifications 
and experience of the selected candidate: either 
(a) £3,250 for a man or £2,450 for a woman, together 
with a superannuable expatriation allowance of £350 
a year if applicable, or (b) £2,500 for a man or £1,900 
for a woman, together with a superannuable expatri- 
ation allowance of £300 a year if applicable. The 
equivalent of income tax in the Colony is compar- 
atively low. 

Applicants must possess a university degree and 
professional qualifications, with experience in a 
university library or the equivalent. 

First class sea passages are provided for expatriate 
staff and their families on first appointment and 
leaves. Accommodation at reasonable rental is provided 
for those receiving expatriation allowance. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application should be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.|. 

Applications close, in Hong Kong and London, on 
May, 1960. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Coates (E. J.) Subject Catalogues; headings 
and structure, 1960. Demy 8vo. 185 pp. 
Library Association. 22s. (16s. 6d. to 
members) 


Those who have read the occasional 
articles and know the other work of Mr. 
Coates know that what he writes will be 
competent. That may be said without 
reservation of this new work. The first 
chapter on Terminology is no doubt necessary 
but the feeling grows that whenever a writer 
begins a work on any branch of library 
technique he feels constrained to create new 
terms or new meanings for old ones. Mr. 
Coates has not overdone it and his work is 
both an elaborate expansion of known 
cataloguing theory; it is comprehensive and 
practical and to the man who, as this 
reviewer does, finds happiness in cataloguing, 
a work of great interest. He raises a few 
debatable points, probably more than I 
have found, but I dissent from the assertion 
on page 113 that “‘chain procedure gives no 
access to Cookery from Food’’, because in my 
view it certainly does by the merest adjust- 
ment. This, however, is a minor point; 
barely worth mention in so good a book. 
There are selective references and notes 
at the chapter ends and, as would be expec- 
ted, a competent index. It makes a useful 
companion to Vickery’s Classification and 
Indexing in Science. 


Lewis (Peter R.) Literature of the Social 
Sciences; an introductory survey and 
guide 1960. 22+-222 pp. Library Associ- 
ation. 28s. (21s. to members). 

The author is of the Board of Trade 
library. An original, valuable work, the 
first of model importance in the field it 
covers. It is valuable as defining that field 
more clearly than hitherto. The successive 
classes in Social Science are treated from the 
points of view of their bibliography, theory 
and philosophy, their individual parts, 
official publications, their incidence in 
various countries; and the libraries and 
library problems associated with them. 


Dewey and other classifications are con- 
sidered, and the new use of Sociology which 
in the D.C. covered all the social sciences as 
well as Education, Customs and Communi- 
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cation and no longer does in any specific way, 
is discussed usefully. A most welcome book 
that will do much for the L.A. Final Exami- 
nation in this subject but is worthy of a 
wider audience. 


NATIONAL Book LEAGUE, v.5, 1960.  4to. 
4+164 pp. 14s. 

The annual volume of a quite compre- 
hensive series, well known to librarians, 
especially directed to schools and _ school 
libraries. A useful check list of more than 
2,000 recent books for general library use. 


Hispen (Frank C.) Prehistoric Man in 
Europe, 1959. 16+317 pp. Demy 8vo. 
University of Oklahoma Pr.; London, 
Constable. 50s. 


The author founds his work on that of the 
late Vladimir Fewkes, for many years of the 
American School of Prehistoric Research, 
has added the results of his own re-exami- 
nation of the material in visits to England 
and Europe, and has had the help of British 
and other experts. It is a work of clarity 
and simplicity and can be read by scientists 


A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE 


LIBRARIANS, SCHOLARS, HISTORIANS 
RESEARCHERS 


WE MICROFILM ... 
manuscripts, newspapers, periodicals, 
music, books. 


WE SPECIALISE IN... 

Microfilm processing and printing. 
WE RESEARCH... 

manuscripts, books, journals. 


WE CAN SUPPLY... 
Full size Reproductions of rare and 
out-of-print books, manuscripts, music 


Please write for details to; 

UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS LTD. 

44 GREAT QUEEN ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone HOLborn 0808 


and general reader, alike with pleasure, 
Maps and charts make the various ages 
clear and the illustrations from cave drawings, 
photographs and a few of them reconstruc- 
tions, add much interest. It is not cheap but 
is very well produced. Although somewhat 
out of the line of books we review in the 
ordinary way, we have written this note for 
the few librarians who may have missed the 
book. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Ed. Charles Feildelson and Paul Brodtkorb 
1959. Demy 8vo. 4+ 386 pp. 


Cuaucer. Modern Essays in Criticism. 
Ed. Edward Wagenknecht, 1959. Demy 
8vo. 10+413 pp. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLIsH LITERATURE, 
1959- Demy 8vo. 11+351 pp. 


Gataxy Books, Oxford University Pr. 153. 
each, 

Paper backs de luxe, mainly by American 
editors and printed in America. These three 
out of a series, which however, contains 
many books which are not, as these, an- 
thologies. Essays of about 3-5,000 words 
each from various sources and on various 
occasions mainly by American writers, 
expert in their subjects. The volumes are 
examples of good book making and in this 
form their striking and well designed 
wrappers are readily adaptable for library 
use in the plastic covers which they seem to 
invite. They are very companionable books, 
and will afford hours of pleasurable reading 
to the lover of literature and much useful 
guidance to literary students. The essays 
are well-documented. 


Hopcart (Matthew J. C.) and WortTHING- 
TON (Mabel P.) Song in the Works of 
James Joyce, 1959. Cr. 8vo. 8+217 pp. 
Columbia University Press (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). 48s. 

The compilers have apparently spent 
seven years in disentangling, collating and 
translating into their original tongues, the 
many references to every kind of song, good 
or bad which James Joyce wove into the 
tapestry of Finnegan’s Wake and all its pre- 
decessors. It is a very remarkable piece of 
perceptive industry which will no doubt 
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be appreciated by those who possess the 
time and patience to take Joyce to their 
hearts with the intensity that mere under- 
standing requires. These are more than the 
average man knows. To this sort of study 
the American scholar is particularly addicted. 
It reminds one reader of the complaint of a 
distinguished librarian that too many people 
spend too much of life in the pursuit of 
useless learning. The retort is obvious, of 
course. Joyce’s work has already lived a 
long time and if that longevity persists, 
works such as this may well be prominent in 
its canon. It really is remarkable to realize, 
as an excellent index enables us to do, the 
member of songs Joyce quoted and mauled. 
That index must have involved most perse- 
vering industry and knowledge in _ the 
indexers. I note a ? against the quotation 
“The winds that blow from the South’’; 
this, as contemporaries of Joyce know, is the 
first line of the refrain of G. Hubi Newcombe- 
Piccolomini’s “‘Whisper and I shall hear’, 
which is entered on the previous page of the 
index. 


Few would read this book through 
although that is not impossible. The effort 
to do so has almost induced me to turn, 
again to Joyce. On the back of the jacket 
Joyce’s Chamber Music, edited with an 
mtroduction and notes, by Professor William 
York Tindall, “which relates the poems to 
the canon of the Irishman’s work’’, is 
advertised. So there are still Joyce worlds to 
conquer. 


Munrorp (W. A.) William Ewart, M.P., 
Portrait of a Radical. London, Grafton, 
1960. Illus., plates, portrait, bibliography. 
208 pp. 25s. 

The immediate surprise on opening this 
book is to learn from the dedication that this 
is the first biography of William Ewart ever 
to be written. Closing it, after being fasci- 
nated with Ewart’s Parliamentary struggles 
from the Radical benches, one is even more 
astonished that it should have taken nearly a 
hundred years for this first life to appear. Of 
course, the subject of this book devoted his 
whole life to campaigning for reforms in 
capital punishment, education, free trade 
and peace. If he had been a Crippen or a 
Casanova his story would have been told ad 
nauseam. Perhaps there is a moral there, and 


a key to one unhappy side of the human 
character. 

To an audience of librarians it is necessary 
to say that this book does not confine itself 
to the part Ewart played in the passing of the 
first Public Libraries Act. Far from it— 
indeed many librarians may well wish that 
the author had devoted more space to 
Ewart’s connection with public libraries. 
But Mr. Munford has chosen to be scru- 
pulously fair to his subject, and from this 
wide view Ewart emerges as the finest type 
of early 19th century radical. He was a 
private member who, despite the drawback 
of being in a minority party, impressed his 
fellow-members enough to rally their support 
of many private Bills. 

Although he frequently spoke in the House, 
there is plenty of evidence to show that 
Ewart was not a very compelling orator. 
He reserved his best contributions for work 
in committee, and successive governments 
recognised this so much that he became an 
automatic choice for membership of Select 
Committees, for several of which he was 
chairman. Despite his success with the 
Public Libraries Act, his Parliamentary life 
was more a series of glorious failures than 
anything else and in the nature of things it 
could hardly have been otherwise. Although 
he succeeded in reducing the number of 
capital offences very considerably he failed 
in his aim to abolish capital punishment 
completely. He failed too in his effort to set 
up county councils and in his far-sighted 
endeavour to have the metric system adopted 
in Great Britain. In the latter reform he so 
nearly succeeded—what a pity for the 2oth 
and following centuries that he didn’t! 

From all this it will be gathered that this 
is a book for the general collection, but wise 
librarians will see to it that copies are also 
available in their staff libraries for the 
source material on library history, though 
not extensive, is original and important. 

Mr. Munford has not had an easy task, 
and his researches have obviously covered 
several years and many hundreds of literary 
backwaters. The result could well have been 
a pious, dry-as-dust story but in fact a fine 
job of work has been done and this first 
biography of William Ewart is reliable, 
comprehensive and eminently readable. 


K.C.H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Wor.p.” 
Sir, 

Mr. Edwards’ damning account of the 
worth of extension work with children, 
cannot pass without comment. In general, 
the article was useless, in that it could only 
discourage any librarian at present trying 
to kindle some spark of enthusiasm towards 
books and the library in both staff and 
children. Criticism, to be effective, needs 
also to be constructive. We are simply left 
surrounded by the charred remains of story 
hours and library clubs, the injunction that 
“young people’s librarians should get to 
know books from the inside and make a 
study of the interests and tastes of individual 
readers” and little indication as to how this 
study should be made. 


One of the most useful aspects of all 
extension work remains unappreciated by 
those who have had no experience of those 
activities. It is the contact which is made 
between child and librarian; the discussion 
which a good story will arouse and the 
opportunity to guide the reading of a child 
who is prepared to trust the judgment of 
someone who regularly manages to provide 
a programme of good stories. 


It is surely an obvious fact that the prepar- 
ation which all extension work entails, 
ensures regular contact with children’s books, 
children’s interests and children. 


Many of the more enlightened children’s 
libraries now include “Picture Book Time” 
among the regular activities. In this period, 
children under school age come to the 
library and are taken page by page through 
the story in a picture book. The advantage 
which this form of presenting a story has 
over radio and TV, is that the children are 
able to take part in the story, their reply to 
the familiar “Are you sitting comfortably ?”’ 
will be heeded and most important of all, 
the pages of the book can be turned back and 
a favourite picture studied more closely, each 
detail absorbed properly. 


Yours faithfully, 


BARBARA DiscoMBE, 
Children’s Librarian. 


THE 
HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

Telephone: St. Annes 575 


London Showroom : 
59 BRITTON STREET 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 


Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250 
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Tue Epiror, 


“Tue Lrsrary Wor 
16th March, 1960 
Sir, 

If Mr. Munford does not take care he will 
find himself in Parliament. He argues when 
there’s nothing to argue about, and quibbles 
like a cabinet minister. Lord John’s ministry 
had a Radical element. Apart from that 
historic fact, would a Radical bill sponsored 
by Ewart and his Radical friends have 
become law had that element been absent ? 
What did it matter that Ewart himself was 
not in the ministry ? 


Mr. Munford can’t have known the 
School of Economics in its early days. I did. 
(I believe I attended some Fabian meetings 
there). It was bang Left. Read the Webbs, 
especially Beatrice of the one-track mind. 
“What’’, asks Mr. Munford blandly, ‘is 
administration—of the Left sort?’ Every 
schoolboy knows. Is Mr. Munford practising 
coy innocence for the judicial bench ? 


Surely an impartial book on politics is 
possible ? It is difficult to cite one. Compar- 
ative objective study of politics and history 
may be encouraged. Only so shall we get 
more independent M.P.s of the type Mr. 
Munford desiderates in the blurb of his new 
book, William Ewart: Portrait of a Radical. A 
mind poisoned by party politics never strips 
off labels hiding facts. An example, far away 
from present politics, occurs to me. Charles 
I was a stubborn, tortuous-minded block- 
head, politically immature, dishonest, 
treacherous. Cromwell justifiably removed 
him, and was therefore cast by John Morley 
for the part of Liberal hero confronting 
autocratic Tory villain. In truth Cromwell 
was a blood-boltered gunman, who un- 
ashamedly licked his lips over his savage 
massacres; read his gloating letters to 
Parliament. Thousands of his war prisoners 
were sold into lifelong plantation slavery. 
He committed in worse degree the very 
crimes Charles was killed for; he governed 
without Parliament; he taxed without con- 
sent. Ever since he has been a prize model 
for dictators. Tear off the political labels and 
Charles and Oliver stand forth as fanatics, 
tyrants, warmongers and enemies of the 
people. Each deserves a chapter to himself 
in the Newgate Calendar. Yet even now 


politicians talk of Charles’s “blessed memory”’ 
and plead for statues of the Lord Protector ! 


Every word in the blurb of Mr. Munford’s 
new book backs my article, though his 
letter attempts to criticize it. By the way, 
once in the Record he began to argue that 
librarians should give their libraries a Left 
colouring. His conscience must have pricked 
him. He broke off halfway through his 
argument, probably fearing that he was 
becoming unlibrarianly—as he was. 


Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


23 Braidburn Crescent, 
Edinburgh 1o. 


Tue Eprror 
“Tue Liprary Wor pb.” 

and April, 1960. 
Sir, 

One of the most discouraging things about 
library journalism (and I should know after 
nearly thirty years of it) is that a writer so 
seldom becomes aware of any reader res- 
ponse. After a while one seems to be taking 
exercise in a kind of limbo. Dr. Savage has 
never allowed me to feel like that and I 
should like to say now (and very sincerely) 
just how much I have appreciated his 
continuing interest. Librarianship as a 
whole owes a very great debt to Dr. Savage 
and I am proud to acknowledge my own part 
of that infinitely greater whole. 


Dr. Savage must not mind, however, if I 
take him up occasionally. I am frankly 
amazed that he, of all people, should accuse 
me of arguing “when there is nothing to 
argue about”. He now admits in fact, if 
rather obliquely, that his original statement 
about the responsibility for the 1850 Act is 
hardly correct. Not for nothing are my 
quibbles of Cabinet quality ! 

Next—as I wasn’t born until rgi1 I 
couldn’t have known the L.S.E. in_ its 
early days. I was an (evening) under- 
graduate there from 1929 to 1932. I will 
lean for the moment on Janet Beveridge’s 
recent Epic of Clare Market. Now while this 
is hardly a detailed history, it presents what 
is, I think, the generally accepted view 
that “Bang Left’ is far too sweeping a 
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generalization. The School was planned by 
Sidney Webb as impartial and the choice of 
the first Directors—Hewins, Mackinder and 
then the inimitable Miss Mactaggart— 
doesn’t support Dr. Savage. Sidney found 
academic impartiality much easier to achieve 
than Beatrice ever did which is one reason 
why Beatrice’s comments on Sidney’s ac- 
tivities have to be read with caution. Dr. 
Savage must be careful about citing Fabian 
or any other meetings as evidence. I remem- 
ber attending an enormously popular and 
shockingly overcrowded meeting, about 1930, 
addressed by Gandhi. Does it follow that the 
School at this period advocated Gandhi 
costume and civil disobedience ? 


It is possible that some schoolboys may 
think they know what “‘adminstration—of the 
Left sort’’ means but I distrust these Macau- 
layan echoes. I am humble enough to admit 
that I find it progressively more difficult to 
distinguish between ‘‘administration—of the 
Left sort’’ and administration of the other 
sorts. If Dr. Savage knows what the essen- 
tial differences are, why is he so coy about 
telling me ? 

Dr. Savage also doesn’t answer my question 
about impartial books on politics. It is no 
answer to make the obviously neutral 
comment that “comparative objective study 
of politics and history may be encouraged”’. 
I am eccentric enough to admire many of 
the qualities in the characters of both 
Charles I and Cromwell, believing as I do 
that people must be judged, against the 
background of their own time, as whole 
people and not merely as personifications of 
some of their less attractive qualities as seen 
against the background of our own time. 
But the relevance of either worthy to the 
present discussion is by no means clear to 
me. 

I am beginning to bore even myself and 
must finish. My publisher accepts res- 
ponsibility for the blurb of William Ewart. If 
Dr. Savage wants to convict me out of my 
own mouth, he must be fair and try to do it 
from the book—not from the blurb. 


My little period piece, “The Public 
Library and the Left” (L.A.R2., February, 
1938) discussed some of the problems of 
selecting books impartially during a period 
when a majority of the outstanding new 
publications presented left views. I cannot 


reasonably ask for space now to justify my 
views of 1938. The old article speaks for 
itself. It does not support Dr. Savage's very 
left-sided recollection of it although I must 
say that I am flattered to have it referred to in 
1960. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. A. Munrorp. 

35 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster S.W.1. 


16th April, 1960. 
Sir, 

I can’t reply to Mr. David Gerard's 
thoughtful and lively criticism as fully as it 
deserves, for I am clearing up to go on 
holiday. 

Long years in libraries have bred in me 
an investigating type of mind. My position 
is that of the technician who, with a mechani- 
cal problem before him, seeks the answer, or 
of the physician solely thinking of the cure 
of his patient. War is the extremity of 
political hatred; its motto is “killing no 
murder’. Logically, surgeons and nurses 
should kill their enemy patients. They do 
their utmost to cure or repair them. Why 
should librarians join the Yah! Yah! party 
shouters when their investigating réle can 
be so helpful to society ? 

Mr. Gerard seems to overlook the fact that 
objective investigation is as likely to benefit 
one side as the other; the Left perhaps more 
than the Right. He forgets that by careful 
investigation the Select Committee of 1949 
decided wholly in favour of public libraries. 
“There can be no greater proof’’, the Report 
tells us, “of the fitness of the people to 
profit by these institutions than their own 
independent efforts to create them’. Impar- 
tial investigation more often leads to pro- 
gress than party politics, which tend to 
stagnation. 

Mr. Gerard writes: “‘the cry that thinking 
is now done by a few leaders on behalf of 
large groups may be true, but does not help 
us here, but merely shows the emptiness of 
political franchise after one hundred years.”’ In 
the words I have italicised and in another 
phrase he uses, “political illiteracy’, Mr. 
Gerard in effect condemns public education 
which has taught so few people to read 
attentively and critically. He also damns 
public librarians for not doing enough in 
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political education, though the failure of 
general education to some extent excuses 
them. Finally, he handsomely gives away 
his whole case: a hundred years of emptiness 
of political franchise, and political illiteracy, 
are the fruit of party politics! It is a pity 
such a model controversialist has so weak a 
case. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


23 Braidburn Crescent, 
Edinburgh 10. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Lriprary Worvp.”’ 

19th April, 1960. 
Sir, 

Before accuracy is sacrificed in the interests 
of verbosity may I make two points quite 
clear ? 

If Mr. Gerard will check the files of the 


professional press for the past decade he will 
discover that I have had the “‘nerve’’ to air 
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my views about a number of topics which are 
normally reserved for pubs and clubs. My 
contributions may be difficult to trace 
because I usually say what I have to say in 
about three or four hundred words. 


Secondly, in my letter published in the 
February Lisrary Wor tp I did not state 
“there is nothing to write about’. The exact 
words were ‘“‘there is not much to write about”’, 
and I am as delighted as anyone when the 
handful of talented writers transform routine 
professional reading into genuine pleasure. 
Dr. Savage, for one, has inspired and encour- 
aged me for many years, but the many 
vapid imitations merely confirm my original 
opinion. 

Yours faithfully, 
Pau. Sykes, 
City Librarian. 
Central Library, 


Broadway, 
Peterborough. 
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unusual bovk 


‘Poems and Drawings 
in Mud Time’ 


Here are sixteen 
vigorous poems by John 
Best and thirty no less 
lively drawings by Rigby 
Graham. 


The first book ever in 
Erhardt Semi Bold type, 
printed and bound in 
Linson by Curwen Press, 
Plaistow. 


A Collector's Piece for 
15 shillings. Designed 
and published by the 
Orpheus Press, 140 
London Road, Leicester. 
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ALL LIBRARIANS SHOULD INSIST 
ON THE USE OF 


LUSENBAK 


(a sulpho-succinate salt) 
THE MODERN CHEMICAL FOR REMOVAL OF BOOK- 
PLATES, LABELS, END PLATES, ETC. 
NOW USED REGULARLY BY OVER 500 LIBRARIES IN 
28 COUNTRIES. 


2ozs. - 40/- 4ozs. - 78)- 


LUSENBAK IS SOLD UNDER A MONEY-REFUNDED 
GUARANTEE, IF FOR ANY REASON YOU ARE NOT 
ABSOLUTELY SATISFIED. 

Sole Producer : 

GEORGE HARRIS, ROSTREVOR, CO. DOWN, N. IRELAND 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor.” 
Sir, 

I was interested in Mr. Sykes’ comment 
(February, Lisrary Wor that the reason 
for librarians writing so little was because 
there is not much to write about. 


I think there is, in fact, a great deal to write 
about, but it needs a little prompting. 


Daily, librarians throughout the country 
are trying new ideas or attempting fresh 
angles on old ideas, but unfortunately the 
news of the comparative success or failure of 
these activities seldom reaches ears outside 
the libraries involved. 


As a means then of prompting would-be 
contributors might I suggest that an experi- 
ment be carried out in your journal to run 
a regular “Any Questions’’ column, with its 
usual developing complement “Any 
Answers’. 

By reading professional periodicals I pick 
up much heartening or disheartening infor- 
mation on tried or untried ideas in my 
library, but this is usually given in the’ 
context of longish articles or letters, and 
these we know are in short supply. 


As a start, might I humbly seek detailed 
answers on the following topics which have 
recently interested me : 

(1) The successful circulation of library 
periodicals among staff in a large 
county library service. 

(2) Formal courses of library instruction to 
college students. 

(3) Experience of employing secondary- 

modern educated boys and girls as non- 
professional assistants. 
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(4) Issue of gramophone records in a 
county library service. 

(5) Integration of the activities of Rotary 
Clubs with public libraries. 

(6) Issue methods on mobile libraries. 


Yours faithfully, 
Joun Roe. 
Librarian. 
Heanor Regional Library, 
Heanor, Derbyshire. 


P.S. If Mr. Sykes has “heard it all before’’ 
on these questions I would appreciate him 
repeating it for my instruction. 


(We will be delighted to allocate space in 
Tue Liprary Wor.p to a feature such as 
Mr. Roe suggests if readers feel that it could be of 
use to them. We would emphasize that any 
answers which may be forthcoming should be as 
short as possible, unless submitted in the form of an 
article independent of this feature. We also 
remind readers that thinking up questions is a 
simple task; answering them is more difficult. 
Epiror.) 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Wor 

19th March, 1960. 
Sir, 

You recently published a paper of mine 
entitled The Binding of Periodicals in Public 
Libraries and by a series of accidents a 
mistake I made in an original draft has 
crept through into the published paper. The 
fault, I should make it clear, is entirely mine. 


In the opening paragraph there are some 
details of storing a periodical in the book 
stack of the Bristol Central Library and it 
gives the annual cost for storing each volume 
at 2s. when it should, of course, be 2-4d. 
This in turn gives an average cost of main- 
taining a 50 year run at £160. 

The effect of this silly miscalculation does 
not really upset the main thesis which is that 
the cost of binding and keeping a _ periodical 
is high, but nevertheless I shall try to 
remember in future to count on both my 
fingers and my toes. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. A. CLoucu. 
Deputy City Librarian. 
Central Library, College Green, 
Bristol 1. 
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